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EXPLANATORY. 

This address is published in this form, at the sugges- 
tion of friends, to give it a wider circulation than it will 
have in the Journal of Social Science in which the full 
proceedings of the Saratoga meeting of the Association 
will appear. It is hoped that by directing attention 
to some of the difficulties in educational work in the 
South, this paper may stimulate those who read it to 
greater efforts for the removal of defects and evils, 
and that the substantial progress already made in the 
face of so many obstacles may serve as a source of en- 
couragement to such efforts. 

Salem, Virginia^ Sept, 25, 1895. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 



SOME DIFFICULTIES AND ENCOURAGEMENTS. 



In undertaking to discuss ''Education in the South; 
Some Difficulties and Encouragements," it is hardly 
necessary to say, by way of introduction, that it is im- 
possible, within the limits of a paper like this, to enter 
upon a general discussion of so comprehensive a subject. 
The most that can be attempted is to touch upon certain 
features that stand out in bold relief. Some comparisons 
with the North will be necessary in order to present the 
difficulties encountered in educational work in the South. 
When not otherwise stated, these comparisons are based 
on the statistics of the Census of 1890 and the latest 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, that for 
1891-92. t 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The chief difficulty in maintaining good public schools, 
as well as good schools of all kinds, in the Southern 
States, is the lack of money. The South sustained im- 
mense losses by the war, while the North came out of 
that great struggle richer than at its beginning. The 
Southern people are mainly engaged in agricultural pur- 
"^ suits, in which money is accumulated slowly ; and, not- 
withstanding the recent rapid increase in manufacturing 
industries, factories are not yet common in the South. 
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5 EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH: 

Although a wonderful recuperative power has been 
shown and considerable material progress made, it is, 
nevertheless, true that in comparison with the North the 
South is still poor. According to the Census of 1890, the 
six New England States, with an area of 66,46^ square 
miles and a population of 4,700,745, had an assessed val- 
uation of $3,567,947,695 ; and the six Middle States (in- 
cluding Maryland and the District of Columbia), with an 
area of 116,530 square miles and a population of 14,142,- 
075, had an assessed valuation of $7,813,052,992 ; while 
the thirteen Southern States (not including Missouri), 
with an area of 818,065 square miles and a population of 
17,914,290, had an assessed valuation of only $3,731,097,- 
264. That is, the New England and the Middle States 
combined, with an area only two-ninths that of the 
Southern States and a population greater by only 928,- 
530, have an assessed valuation of real and personal 
property more than three times as large as that of the 
South. It will be seen from this comparison that the 
rate of taxation v/hich will provide public schools for ten 
months in the year at the North, will be sufficient to 
maintain such schools at the South for only three-and-a- 
third months in the year. The assessed valuation of 
Massachusetts in 1890 was $2,154,134,626, or nearly three- 
fifths the total assessed valuation of the thirteen South- 
ern States, while the single State of New York (includ- 
ing the City) had an assessed valuation greater than that 
©f these thirteen States together. If some Northern and 
Southern States be compared, the difficulty of the situa- 
tion in the South will become still more apparent. Mas- 
sachusetts, with less than one-fifth the area of Virginia, 
has an assessed valuation five-and-a-half times greater 
than that of the Old Dominion. Texas, although five- 
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and-a-half times as large as New York, has an assessed 
valuation less than one-fifth that of the Empire State. 
P.^nnsylvania has an assessed valuation more than 
seven times that of Kentucky ; Connecticut more than 
double that of West Virginia ; and Rhode Island, one- 
forty-seventh the area of Georgia, has eight-ninths as 
much taxable property as that great State. Such com- 
parisons enable us to appreciate how easy it is to main- 
tain good schools for ten months in the year at the North 
and how difficult it is to support such schools for a much 
shorter period in the South. 

The sparseness of population throughout the Southern 
States is another difficulty in the problem of providing 
good schools. New England has 71 people to the square 
mile ; the Middle States, 121 ; the Southern States, 22 ; 
Massachusetts, 278, and Virginia only 41; Connecticut, 
154, and Georgia only 31; Pennsylvania, 117, and Ala- 
bama only 29. As it is necessary to maintain through- 
out the vast territory of the South separate schools for 
the two races, the foregoing comparisons which are 
based on the total population do not fairly represent the 
serious obstacle encountered in maintaining good schools 
by reason of the sparseness of population in the South. 
For instance, Alabama, with a total population of 1,513,- 
017, has, as we have said, an average of 29 people to the 
square mile ; but Alabama has 833,718 white people, or 
16 to the square mile ; and 679,299 colored people, or 13 
to the square mile, making it practically two States, so 
far as the maintenance of schools is concerned, with the 
exception of the cost of superintendence. 

Although the Southern States are supporting Normal 
Schools, there is, as yet, inadequate provision for the 
training of teachers, and as the school year is only from 
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three-and-a-half to five months, and the pay for that 
time far too small, comparatively little inducement is 
held out to competent and ambitious scholars to adopt 
teaching as a profession. Of course, many of the towns 
and cities maintain good schools by special taxation and 
pay fair salaries for eight and even ten months in the 
year. In the South, however, there are few cities com- 
pared with the North ; and it must be added that, owing 
to the lack of efficient local e:overnment and the indi- 
vidualizing tendency of the old-time Southern society, 
the people have not yet generally learned to submit to 
local taxation for piiblic purposes, and hence the schools, 
and especially the high schools, in many towns and 
cities are not properly sustained by such taxation, which 
is common at the North and the West. In some of the 
larger cities of the South, however, the public schools 
will compare favorably with those in any other part of 
the country. 

Although the colored people pay an insignificant part 
of the taxes, they share in proportion to population 
equally with the whites in appropriations for school 
purposes. It is not yet time to expect any e:reat results 
from the efforts made to educate the colored people. As 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry well said some years ago : ** The ele- 
vation of this race to complete manhood and woman- 
hood, to the full appreciation of the responsibilities and 
duties of the parental relation and of the privileges and 
prerogatives of American citizenship, is a great prob- 
lem, requiring generations to solve." The negroes are 
eager for education, and they are advancing; with fal- 
tering steps, it is true, but nevertheless they are making 
steady and substantial progress. And we believe, with 
Dr. A. D. Mayo, that ''they will respond in reasonable 
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time, if we furious Anglo-Saxons, a thousand years 
ahead, will only have the Christian patience to bear 
with the blundering steps of the last child of the cen- 
turies, standing on the threshold and facing the fierce 
electric light of American life." That this "last child 
of the centuries" should not know well how to use his 
freedom should not surprise us when we see how white 
men abuse it; and when we bear in mind that thousands 
of white men wish to live without work, we ought to be 
slow to condemn the colored man for indolence. It is 
quite natural that he should be influenced by example ; 
his mistake is that he often undertakes to be a gentle- 
man of leisure on too little capital. That the negroes 
are fairly industrious, however, is evident from the large 
crops produced throughout the South. As, in the nature 
of the case, they must be for years to come chiefly man- 
ual laborers, it is important that industrial schools 
should be provided for them. The Trustees of the Sla- 
ter Fund act wisely, therefore, in restricting appropria- 
tions to such schools. With good schools, the continued 
sympathy and aid of the white people, and more wise 
leaders like Booker T. Washington, President of the 
Tuskegee Institute, in Alabama, the colored people will, 
in due time, justify every effort and expenditure made 
for their advancement. 

There is another feature of the situation that is inter- 
esting. In the early days of the Republic, that great 
fundamental idea of the fathers of the Constitution, that 
a republican government can rest safely only on the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, took practical 
shape at the North in the establishment of free schools, 
supported by taxation. Higher education, though aided 
at times by various States in the North, was left to be 
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9 EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH: 

provided for mainly by private liberality and public 
spirit. There is no university in the New England cr 
the Middle States that is owned, supported, and gov- 
erned by a State ; although the States, of course, have 
some share in the control of such universities, as Cor- 
nell, for instance, which received the benefits of the 
land-scrip appropriated by Congress for the establish- 
ment of agricultural and mechanical institutions. Of 
course, the agricultural and the normal colleges are 
supported and governed by the States. Before the 
civil war, hardly any provision was made anywhere in 
the South for the education of the great body of the 
people, but most of the Southern States established 
State universities, and several military academies, sup- 
ported by legislative appropriations. Jefferson pro- 
posed a scheme of popular education for Virginia, with 
a great university as the capstone. The University, 
which is the best in the South, was finally established, 
but not the system of common schools. When the free 
school system was established throughout the South, 
after the war, the States had to bear the burden of main- 
taining the common schools and the State universities 
also. Appropriations had to be made, too, for institu- 
tions of higher education for the colored people; so that 
now the Southern States are undertaking to do more 
than is done by the wealthy Stales of the North, but 
what the prosperous Western States are doing success- 
fully- Of course, it is impossible that all this should be 
well done at the South. 

To the credit of the South it should be said that, in 
proportion to assessed valuation, the Southern States 
are doing as much as the Northern States for the support 
of public schools. According to the Annual Statement 
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of the Commissioner of Education for 1894, the New- 
England and the Middle States expended for public 
schools in 1892-93, $59,461,708, and the Southern States, 
$18,873,565. As the former have more than three times 
as much property as the latter, it will be seen from these 
figures that the South compares favorably with the North 
in appropriations for public schools. Introduced at a 
time when some opposition was naturally to be expected, 
these schools have gained in public favor throughout the 
South, and there is a growing disposition to provide 
more liberally for them. Better superintendence in 
States, counties, and cities has steadily improved the 
school system; while State Normal Schools and Summer 
Institutes have improved the quality of the teachers and 
inspired them with enthusiasm for their work. In spite 
of short sessions and sm-ill salaries, a considerable pro- 
portion of the public school teachers of the Soliih are 
recruited from the ranks of college graduates and the 
better classes of society, and hence bring to their work 
a degree of literary and social culture unusual among 
teachers of the same grade of schools in other sections 
of our country. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

We cannot claim to have any system of preparatory 
schools in the South. In the New England and the 
Middle States, there are many academies and high 
schools that fit pupils for the best colleges. Several of 
these academies are so well endowed that scarcely a col- 
lege in the South has as much property as is owned by 
each of several New England fitting-schools. Owing to 
the fact that the University of Virginia, several other 
State universities, and a number of Southern colleges 
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11 EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH: 

are organized on the **school-system," instead of the 
clasB-system,which is general at the North, not many of 
the preparatory schools in the South have courses leading 
regularly up to the Freshman class. Very few of these 
schools are well equipped for their work and scarcely 
any of them are endowed. The college courses vary so 
much that no academy can prepare pupils for the Fresh- 
man class in a dozen colleges as can be done in New 
England. Public schools in the South do not yet prepare 
any considerable number of pupils for colleges. With 
respect to this feature of the situation, one of the best 
informed men in the country has forcibly said : ** It is 
from lack of suitable preparation in the country district 
and graded schools that the material for college work is 
still so crude and unsatisfactory in the South, compelling 
learned professors to 'make brick without straw' in the 
effort to instruct a class of youth in the higher educa- 
tion, who never have learned how to study or to handle 
their own minds." In these circumstances, many of the 
colleges tind it necessary to maintain preparatory de- 
partments or '^introductory classes." Even the Johns 
Hopkins University, which has the '' group-system " of 
studies required for the bachelor's degree, and which, 
owing to its situation, is affected somewhat by the edu- 
cational conditions at the South, has now a class of 
candidates for matriculation, organized to insure bet- 
ter preparation for admission to the courses prescribed 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

There is no greater need to-day in the South than the 
re-organization of many of our universities, colleges, 
and secondary schools, and the introduction of some 
sort of system, so that each class of institutions may do 
its specific work. The recent establishment of a few 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES AND ENCOURAGEMENTS, 12 

good academies in Virginia and in several other' States 
may be regarded as the promise of a better system of 
preparatory schools in the South. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

If the South has too few preparatory schools, the fact 
is plain enough from the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education that it has too many colleges and universi- 
ties. This, however, may be said of every section of 
our country, with the possible exception of New Eng- 
land. We may boast, if we will, of our 442 universities 
and colleges; and we may claim that we are rich with 
145 universities and pity the poverty of Germany with 
only 21 ! But in this very abundance is our weakness. 
Of the 145 universities, 43 are credited to the South. 
Sixteen of the 43 are for colored people. The predilec- 
tion for high-sounding names is further illustrated in 
the fact that, of the 24 institutions of higher education 

■ 

for colored people, 18 are called "universities." And 
the '^universities" are not all included in the lists, for 
several years ago two colored men called on me at my 

home in Salem to solicit a subscription to '* 

University" in North Carolina, which they reluctantly 
admitted did not possess property worth $10,000 ! 

Returning now to our comparisons, we find that New 
England has 19 colleges and universities, or one to every 
247,407 inhabitants; the Middle States 73, or one to every 
193,727; and the Southern States 115 (not counting 13 
'•colleges" tabulated among secondary schools), or one to 
every 155,776 inhabitants. As we have seen, the New 
England and the Middle States combined, with a popu- 
lation greater by only 928,530, have more than three 
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times Uie wealth of the Southern States ; and yet they 
have ]fcogether only 92 institutions, while the South has 
115. Sin^e, however, the negroes, who are included in 
the population of the Southern States, have little ability 
to support colleges either with students or money, the 
Northern States compared with the Southern may be 
said to have nearly double the population to support 
their colleges. If we omit the institutions for colored 
people, we have 93 colleges and universities for the 
Souths If now we subtract the colored from the white 
population, we shall have 11,486,231, which would allow 
the South one college to every 123,508 white people. 

If we compare the colleges and universities with 
respect to the value of grounds and buildings, we shall 
find that the 19 in New England have $13,775,090; the 73 
in the Middle States have $23,432,562; and the 115 in the 
Southern States $12,715,010. Average in New England, 
$750,000; in the Middle States, $321,000; in the Southern 
States, $110,565. 

If the comparison be made with respect to productive 
funds, or endowments, we shall find that the 19 in New 
England have $20,282,885; the 73 in the Middle States, 
$30,939,972; and the 115 in the Southern States, $10,159,- 
896. Average endowment in New England, $1,067,520; 
in the Middle States, $423,833; in the Southern States, 
$88,347. The^ average total income in New England is 
$124,824; in the Middle States, $52,525; in the Southern 
States, $16,966. The comparison on the basis of total 
income more nearly represents the comparative strength 
of institutions for higher education in the South, because 
the total income includes the annual appropriations to 
State universities and colleges, which are not embraced 
in productive funds or endowments. 
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If we inquire into the question of libraries, we shall be 
face to face with one of the weakest features of educa- 
tional work in the South. Indeed, the number of books 
in the Southern States is small. From ^'Statistics of 
Public Libraries," issued by the Bureau of Education, it 
appears that in 1891 there were in New England 95G 
libraries of more than 1,000 volumes each ; in the Mid- 
dle States, 1098 ; and in the Southern States, 449. The 
libraries in the New England States had 7,219,124 vol- 
umes ; in the Middle States, 9,445,440 ; and in the South- 
ern States, 2,250,712. The libraries of Massachusetts 
alone contain 4,650,088 volumes, or more than twice as 
many as all the libraries in the South together. In that 
State 248 of the 351 towns and cities have free public 
libraries, and, up to 1891, individuals had given in money 
for libraries and library buildings more tlian $5,500,000. 
The Harvard University Library and the Boston Public 
Library have each more volumes than' are contained in 
all the libraries in Virginia. Massachusetts has for each 
100 population 257 volumes ; New York, 74 ; Pennsyl- 
vania, 51; Maryland, 89; Virginia, 22; Kentucky and 
Louisiana each, 20; South Carolina, 18; Tennessee and 
Georfi:ia each, 15; Alabama, 8; Texas, 4. Nearly every 
town in New England and many in the Middle States 
have public free libraries; and in most of these, as well 
as in some Western States, towns and public schools are 
aided by legislative appropriations in providing libraries, 
and local taxes may also be levied for this purpose. In 
the South there are very few public free libraries and 
scarcely anything has been done in any of the Southern 
States to aid free city or public school libraries. The 
effect of free libraries on the education of the people is 
considerable. 
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The library statistics show that the 19 colleges and 
universities in New England have 1,171,973 volumes; the 
73 in the Middle States, 1,328,769; the 115 in the South- 
ern States, 633,717 volumes. Average in New England, 
62,735 ; in the Middle States, 18,202; in the Southern 
States, 5,510 volumes. If comparison should be made as 
to the value of scientific apparatus and equipment, it 
would appear that Southern colleges are weak also in 
this respect. 

The average number of students in all departments in 
the 19 institutions in New England was 497; in the 73 in 
the Middle States, 349; and in the 115 in the Southern 
States, 249. A considerable proportion of the students 
in the colleges in the Middle States, and a larger propor- 
tion in the Southern States, were in Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Notwithstanding the lack of endowment and 
equipment, it should be set down to the credit of South- 
ern colleges of the better class that they reach many 
more young men in proportion to their means than are 
reached by the richly endowed colleges of the North. 
Taking the total amount invested in grounds, buildings, 
equipment, and endowment in 1893-94, from figures 
kindly furnished by the Bureau of Education, and divid- 
ing by the number of students, we have the amount in- 
vested for each student in attendance for the session of 
1893-94: Harvard, $4,247; Yale, $3,872; Brown Univer- 
sity ,$4,042; Bowdoin College,$3,371; Dartmouth, $4,722; 
Amherst, $5,057; Williams, $3,182; Trinity, $15,413: Col- 
umbia, $9,344; Union, $7,987; Hamilton, $5,603; Cornell 
University, $5,153; University of Pennsylvania, $2,568; 
Lafayette College, $3,189; Pennsylvania College, $2,461; 
Princeton, $3,663; Johns Hopkins University, $7,436; 
Washington and Lee University, $4,285: Richmond Col- 
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lege, $2,677; Hampden-Sidney, $1,606; Roanoke, $1,145; 
Georgetown College (Kentucky), $1,069; Center College, 
$1,226; Vanderbilt University, $2,369; University of the 
South, $1,181; Wake Forest College, $1,247; Davidson, 
$1,542; Wofford, $1,025; Mercer University, $2,079; 
Emory College, $1,284; Tulane University, $2,223. There 
are many colleges and some universities in the South 
that have much less than $1,000 (some even less than 
$500) invested for each student in attendance. None of 
the State universities are included in the foregoing list, 
because their invested funds do not correctly represent 
their strength, a considerable part of their support being 
in the form of annual State appropriations. These in- 
stitutions generally have a larger income in proportion 
to the number of students than other universities and 
colleges in the South . It should be borne in mind that 
as the cost of living is less and salaries smaller at the 
South, moderate college endowments count for more 
there than at the North, 

From what was said about preparatory schools, it is 
evident that the standard for admission to colleges in 
the South is an uncertain quantity, and it must also be 
said that it is every where too low. As to the preparation 
needed to enter the University of Virginia, the Cata- 
logue contains the following : ** Entrance examinations 
are not required except from Academical students from 
Virginia seeking free tuition. But applicants for ad- 
mission to the different classes in the several schools 
are expected to exhibit to the Professors suitable evi- 
dence of adequate preliminary training." What is re- 
quired of ** Academical students from Virginia" falls far 
below the standard for admission to the Freshman class 
in New England colleges. As the University of Virgin- 
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17 EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH: 

ia exacts a lar^e amount of work of its students, and 
rigidly enforces a high standard for graduation, it is 
evident that the students of our leading Southern Uni- 
versity are obliged to do a good deal of cramming. Stu- 
dents not well prepared for the high quality of work 
done there cannot maintain a respectable rank and 
graduate, without cramming for severe examinations 
and over-working even at the serious risk of health. As 
Harvard and Yale set the standard at the North for 
admission to the Freshman class and all respectable 
colleges endeavor to maintain that standard, and fitting- 
schools adjust their courses to it, so the University of 
Virginia has exerted a wide influence on Southern col- 
leges and preparatory schools. Following its example, 
a number of colleges have adopted the ** school-system" 
of organization, little preparation being necessary ro 
enter the ''schools," and such preparation being mainly 
provided for in ''introductory classes." The University 
High Schools in Virginia and other Southern States 
having no uniform standard set for the admission of 
their students to the University, prepare them for the 
firr>t class in some "schools" and for the second and even 
Senior class in others. Some academies fall into line 
and undertake to fit students for the Sophomore and 
even Junior classes in colleges. The colleges that ad- 
here to the historic classification of Freshman, Sopho- 
more, Junior, and Senior classes, have great difficulty 
in classifying the heterogeneous applicants for admis- 
sion. Of the burden imposed on the instructors Prof. 
Chas. Forster Smith, himself a Southern man and a 
graduate of Williams College, says: '•! reckon honestly, 
from actual trial both in New England and Southern 
colleges, that the teacher must expend at least twice as 
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much vital energy on our mixed lower classes, as on the 
better arranged classes there." 

Southern colleges cannot, in the present condition of 
things, maintain a proper standard for admission to the 
Freshman class, and many of the.n have preparatory 
departments to meet the needs of young men who have 
had meager opportunities at home or who have been ir- 
regularly prepared for college. The poverty of most of 
our young men in the South operates against the main- 
tenance of a high standard for admission, as well as for 
graduation, as they wish to enter as high and graduate 
as quickly as possible. From the University of Virginia 
down. to the weakest colleges, professors must do work 
that properly belongs to fitting-schools and the evil of 
cramming is almost unavoidable. Students who are 
obliged to cram for recitations and examinations have 
little time for reading and for digesting and assimilating 
knowledge, and hence the standard of literary culture is 
not high, even in the best institutions in the South. 
While giving the University of Virginia due credit for 
maintaining a high standard for graduation and for the 
influence it has exerted on the standard of scholarship 
in the South, I am confident that, if it had been organ- 
ized, as Harvard and Yale, with the four college classes 
and a proper standard for admission to the Freshman 
class, the standard of collegiate education and especial- 
ly of iiterary culture would to-day be higher throughout 
the Southern States. In the present state of things it is 
certain that no ''Committee of Ten" could devise a scheme 
of studies for preparatory schools applicable and accept- 
able to the colleges and universities of the South. It is 
not possible in Virginia and adjacent States to maintain 
an association of college men to agree upon require- 
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ments for admission to the Freshman class, as is done 
in New England and elsewhere at the North. That the 
''school system" of organization has had an injurious 
effect on collegiate education in the South, is maintain- 
ed by President Wm. Preston Johnston, of Tulane, the 
late Chancellor Garland, of Vanderbilt, Dr. A. A. Lip- 
scomb, late Chancellor of the University of Georgia, 
President Jas. H. Carlisle, of Wofford College, Prof. 
Edward S. Joynes, of South Carolina College, Prof. 
Chas. Forster Smith,* of the University of Wisconsin, 
formerly of Vanderbilt, and many others. 

There are at the South, as at the West, numerous '* Bu- 
siness Colleges " and ^'Universities " and private ''Nor- 
mal Colleges" that profess to open a royal road of 
*' rapid transit " to success in business and to scholar- 
ship and culture. Many of our young men of limited 
means are attracted by the alluring advertisements and 
promises of such institutions. Even in Virginia, which 
may claim to lead the Southern States in education, and 
where it is also claimed that people are fairly well in- 
formed as to educational standards and methods, there 
are " Normal Colleq^es " that undertake to do what the 
best universities in our country would consider impossi- 
ble, even with their able faculties, large endowments, 
and splendid equipments. Let me quote from the cata- 
logue of one of these "colleges" : ** This course [the 
"scientific"] is intended as an introduction to that 
broad culture so necessary to success in any profession. 
Many persons are deprived of that higher culture, be- 
cause they do not have time nor money to spend four or 
five years at some institution where they are compelled 

♦Professor Smith published a valuable article on '' Southern 
Colleges and Schools'' in Ihe Atlantic Monthly for October, 1884, 
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to pursue studies that will be of no practical use to them 
in after life. The course may be completed in one year." 
Think of it; '* higher culture" in ''one year!'' This 
course of '' one year'' of forty-five weeks, is thus set 
forth in the catalogue: *' Algebra, Latin, Zoology; Caesar, 
Geometry, Chemistry; Caesar, Trigonometry, Geology; 
Virgil, Surveying, Botany; Constitution, Virgil Re- 
views." From the catalogue of another ** Nor- 
mal College" in Virginia, I take the following: 
*' Those who complete this course [the "scientific"] 
will be prepared for all the practical relations of life. 
We have endeavored to give the maximum of work in 
the minimum of time. That this work is well done is 
attested by all who have entered our classes. There is 
no reason why a student should take five or six years to 
do the work here completed in two." This ''scientific 
course " of thirty-six weeks embraces '* Geometry, Cae- 
sar, Natural Philosophy, English Literature, Essays; 
Trigonometry, Virgil, Chemistry, Gr€>ek Lessons, Es- 
says ; Astronomy, Cicero, Geology, Xenophon, Finals." 
Then follows the '' classic course " of one year, of which 
we are assured that '' the student who takes this course 
will be prepared for any of the professions that require 
the application of the laws of investigation " As this 
rapid transit process has not yet been patented as a lit- 
eralty cramming machine, it ought to have a wider pub- 
licity than it can gain from the circulation of the cata- 
logue, and hence, for the benefit of university and college 
faculties, I quote further : *' The methods here employed 
are somewhat unique. Principles only are sought after. 
Subjects are studied and not text-books. Each student 
must do original work. The exponential outline is 
largely used in the class-room. Written work is done 
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by every pupil of the school in all departments. It is 
safe to say that by our methods double the work can be 
better done in the same time with less friction than by 
any other plan. Our students find it a pleasure both to 
study 'and to recite. The enthusiasm is contagious. 
School work here is not a slavish burden under the eve 
of a hard taskmaster, but a delightful pleasure with the 
teacher as a cheerful, intelligent guide on the road to 
knowledge, pointing out the beauties along the way." 
The catalogue further informs us that '* this institution 
is regularly chartered under the statutes of the State of 
Virginia to grant diplomas, degrees, and other literary 
honors and distinctions usual in such cases." The cata- 
logue of this ''College " shows an enrollment of 105 stu- 
dents. As I think of some of these taking their diplo- 
mas, I am reminded of a good and true story I heard 
some years ago of a graduate of a "Normal University" 
in Ohio, who, on leaving that institution with ''little 
learning" and abundant conceit, longed to show off his 
superior attainments to a Harvard or a Yale graduate. 
Happening to meet a graduate of Yale, he came out of 
the contest a sadder and wiser man ; indeed, he had the 
good sense after .vards to enter a college from which it 
took him several years to graduate. 

From what I have said about the lack of anything like 
a uniTorm standard of admission to colleges in the South, 
it follows that there can hardly be anything but a varia- 
ble standard for college degrees, and that that standard 
is generally too low. That is always the result, how- 
ever, where the effort is made to maintain more colleges 
than are needed. Much that has been said about the 
multiplicity and weakness of colleges and universities 
in the South, would apply in great part to those in Ohio 
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and in States further west. If Tennessee with 22 and 
Kentucky with 13 coUeg^es and universities have too 
many, so have Ohio with 38 and Illinois with 27. It is 
too easy in the South, as in other parts of our country, 
to secure charters for literary institutions, with power 
to confer degrees ; and it is to be hoped that the legisla- 
tion on this subject in New York, and more recently in 
Pennsylvania, will produce plenty of good fruit in the 
near future. The giving of honorary titles throughout 
our country has been carried to so great an extent that 
some men who deserve such marks of distinction prefer 
to be distinguished without the titles. Ohio seems to be, 
more than any other State, a maker of Doctors of Divin- 
ity, if the statistics for 1891-92 are not misleading; for 
in that year Ohio colleges conferred the degree of D D. 
on forty-one clergymen, while the remaining 404 colleges 
and universities gave that degree to only 225 ministers. 
The whole system, or lack of system, of giving degrees 
in course and as honorary titles needs to be rescued from 
the state of degradation into which it has fallen, as has 
also the name of college, in almost all parts of our 
country. 

Of the professional schools in the South — those for the 
study of law, medicine, and theology — there is little 
need of speaking, except very briefly. In theology, the 
courses are almost everywhere three years; in law and 
in medicine, two. A few medical schools are extending 
their courses to three years, and it is expected that the 
University of Virginia will add a third year to its un- 
usually thorough theoretical course of two years, which, 
it was possible, until four years ago, for a student to 
complete in one year. Many more men failed, however, 
to get their diplomas in two years than succeeded in 
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graduating there in one session. Owing to the pecun- 
iary condition of the vast majority of the young men 
and the low ideals of academic and professional educa- 
tion prevailing in some degree throughout the South, I 
fear it will be many years before we can have required 
courses of three years in law as is general at the North, 
and longer still before we have required courses of four 
years in medicine, as at Harvard, Columbia, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia, and the Johns Hopkins University. It is 
interesting to note in passing that in this respect Amer- 
ica is only following the example of Japan, the Imperial 
University of that progressive nation having required, 
before any college in this country, a four years' course 
in medicine, with an examination for graduation cover- 
ing twenty -five days and conducted by a committee of 
active practitioners. Harvard now requires as a condi- 
tion for entering the Law School that the candidate shall 
be a graduate of a respectable college and Johns Hop- 
kins has a similar requirment for admission to the Med- 
ical Department. Sooner or later all respectable institu- 
tions must either follow these excellent examples or at 
least set some educational standard for young men who 
wish to enter upon professional studies. At present the 
standard for admission to schools of law and medicine 
in the South are low, and, until educational conditions 
are considerably changed, we cannot expect any decided 
improvement in this respect. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties that have been 
mentioned, most of the colles^es and universities in the 
South have been much improved in many respects with- 
in the last two decades. Courses of study have been en- 
larged and modified to meet the demands of the times. 
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The standard for graduation has been gradually raised 
in the better class of colleges ; and an increasing num- 
ber, though not yet a large number, of bright men pur- 
sue post-graduate courses in the best universities in our 
country and in Germany. The quality of instruction 
has been improved and the qualifications required of 
professors are much higher, the better class of colleges 
now requiring for their chairs men who have had both 
collegiate and university training. The Johns Hopkins 
University has attracted a number of the most scholarly 
graduates and has made a valuable contribution to edu- 
cational progress in the South by supplying properly 
equipped men for professorships in a number of the best 
institutions in that part of our country. The State 
universities are pretty liberally sustained by annual ap- 
propriations ; the agricultural colleges are becoming 
great schools of technolog}'^ ; and these stronger institu- 
tions exert a wholesome influence by stimulating the 
colleges to keep pace with the general educational prog- 
ress. Even with meager endowments and equipments 
and other hindrances, many of the colleges are doing 
good work through the devotion of professors who are 
willing to perform large tasks on small pay, making up, 
as President Candler, of Emory College, says, ** for the 
lack of endowment with an opulence of self-denial which 
has never been surpassed in any age or clime." The en- 
dowments, too, have been considerably increased in re- 
cent years, and there is a growing appreciation of the 
necessity of endowments and an increasing disposition 
to give money to institutions of higher education. The 
South, however, has so little accumulated wealth that 
large benefactions in any considerable number are not 
to be expected for some time. The assessed valuation of 
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property in Boston in 1890 was more than double that of 
the State of Virginia ; the valuation of New York city, 
more than half as large as that of the thirteen Southern 
States ; the valuation of Philadelphia nearly equaled 
that of Virginia and Tennessee together ; and Providence 
had an assessed valuation almost as large as that of the 
State ot South Carolina. When diversified industries 
increase the wealth of the South, especially of the cities 
from which large benefactions usually come, we may 
expert that the generous nature of Southern people will 
prompt many large gifts to educational institutions and 
public libraries. 

An encouraging feature of the situation is the eager- 
ness of students for collegiate advantages, many of them 
being willing to practice most rigid economy and do any 
sort of honorable work to enjoy such advantages. About 
one-fourth of the students at Roanoke take their meals 
in boarding clubs at a cost of about seven dollars a 
month; and in the last graduating class was a young 
man from Texas who ** worked his way" for four years 
in the capacity of college janitor. At some colleges 
students get even cheaper board in clubs than at Roa- 
noke, and in many institutions there are young men who 
are paying their own way by work done either during 
the session or in vacation. While the expenses of stu- 
dents at the large institutions North seem to be increas- 
ing, it is necessary in order to meet the wants of the 
great body of students at the South to keep college ex- 
penses at the lowest possible figure. Although Presi- 
dent Thwing, of Western Reserve University, informs 
us that ''the average cost of a college education is 
greater than the average income of an American fam- 
ily," there are, nevertheless, many Southern boys who 
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meet their expenses for a year at college with $200, and 
some with even less. But these young men who are 
determined to have an education at any cost of hard work 
and self-denial are a class whose earnestness insures 
satisfactory progress, and whose presence in college is a 
constant incentive to diligent application by the whole 
body of students. Scholarships and loan funds to aid 
deserving students in their heroic struggle for a colle- 
giate education, are greitly needed by all of our South- 
ern colleges ; or, as a valued correspondent expresses it: 
*' What we need more than any ting else is, as 1 believe, 
the endowment of the individual — some way opened to 
our young people of obtaining the higher education from 
which the great majority are as eflfectually debarred, as 
if there were not a college in the United States !" 

COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 

This discussion would be tco incomplete without some 
remarks on institutions for the education of women 
in the Southern States. There is so much difference in 
the character of colleges for women in the United States 
that the Commissioner of Education divides them into 
two classes. In ** Division A" he places the real col- 
leges, fourteen in number. Of these four are in Massa- 
chusetts, five in New York, and one each in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and California. 
These fourteen Colleges have in productive funds, $3,- 
237,357 ; in grounds and buildings, $4,238,119 ; in libra- 
ries, 135,666 volumes. Combining " Division A " and 
and '* Division B," we have 158 ** Colleges for Women " 
tabulated for 1891-92. Of these, there are 27 in the 
New England and the Middle States, with $5,398,- 
587 invested in grounds and buildings, an average for 
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each of $199,9x7 ; in productive funds $3,212,357, an av- 
erage of $118,976 ; and 150,550 volumes in libraries, an 
average of 5,576 volumes. In the Southern States 
there are 99 ''Colleges for Women," with $4,411,300 
invested in grounds and buildings, an average of $44,- 
558 ; in productive funds, $173,000, an average of $1,747; 
and in libraries, 100,597 volumes, an average of 1,016. 
In the eight " colleges " in New England were 2,395 
students, an average of 300 ; of these, 179 were prepara- 
tory, 413 academic, and 1,803 collegiate students. In 
the 19 " colleges " in the Middle States were 2,636 
students, an averaece of 139 ; of these, 756 were prepara- 
tory, 532 academic, and 1,348 collegiate students. In the 
99 ''colleges" in the Southern States were 13,180 stu- 
dents, an average of 133 ; of these, 1,808 were primary, 
1,663 preparatory, 1,796 academic, and 7,913 collegiate 
students. At the North many young women pursue 
studies in public high schools that would be called " col- 
legiate studies " in the South. 

It is rather an ungracious task thus to expose the 
weakness of our institutions for young women in the 
South ; but I do it from a sense of duty, in the hope that 
some good may be done by stimulating those who read 
this paper to make earnest efforts for improvement in 

this class of institutions. A brilliant Virginia lady* 
urged me some years ago to speak ''a brave word " for 

the young women of the South ; and in a letter last year, 

she wrote : " I fancy the young women of the South 

have not quite passed the veneering epoch of woman's 

education, and may not be ready to avail themselves of 



*Mr8. Henry C. Rice, of Coles Ferry, Charlotte county, Virginia, 
a daughter of Hon. Roger A. Pryor and a graduate of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute in Brooklyn, New York. 
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solid culture." If we wish to get proof of the " veneer- 
ing," we have only to examine the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1891-92 to see what the 
young women are studying. Thus we find that of 
13,180 students in the 99 ** colleges" in the South, 
6,778, or more than half, are studying music and 2,135 
are studying art. Of the 5,031 students in the 27 
*' colleges " in the New England and the Middle States 
only 854 are studytng music and only 360 studying 
art. While 420 young ladies in Virginia study Eng- 
lish literature and 322 history (other than that of the 
United States,) 1,009 are studying music I In Kentucky 
207 study English literature, 157 history, and 777 music ; 
in Tennessee 216 study English literature, 230 history, 
and 953 music ; in Mississippi 122 study English litera- 
ture, 248 history, and 645 music ; in Texas, 30 study 
English literature, 20 history, and 300 music. Although 
I am a lover of music and art, I am confident that a great 
deal of valuable time is being wasted by Southern girls 
in the ''veneering" process. Everybody knows that 
comparatively few of them have a talent for music ; and 
yet a foolish fashion requires that girls should spend 
time and money playing on pianos and other musical in- 
struments, when not one in ten expects to keep in prac- 
tice in music after her marriage, if, indeed, until that 
interesting event. How much more sensibLd it would be 
for at least nine-tenths of these girls to spend their time 
on more substantial studies! Vassar, which had 485 stu- 
dents last year, has no ''school of music, special course, 
or diploma," but the history and theory of music and 
art are included in the regular courses of the College, as 
they are, also, at Harvard and Yale. Of 780 students at 
Wellesley last year, 80 were in the course in music 
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extending through five years. Of 798 students at Smith 
College, 44 studied music and 11 art, the course in 
each being four years. Of 327 students at Mount Holy- 
oke College, 11 studied music last year. Of 284 in Rad- 
cliflFe College seven studied music (history and theory 
only) and 13 art. Barnard and Bryn Mawr have no 
courses in music and art. At the new Randolph-Macon 
CoUeece in Virginia, which aims to maintain the same 
collegiate standard for women as is set for men, fifty 
per cent, of the students are studying music. 

As with colleges for young men, so we are trying to 
maintain too many so-called institutions of higher edu- 
cation for young women — a good many more than the 
Commissioner of Education tabulates. And too many 
of them are called ''colleges." In addition to the 99 
institutions in the South included among '' Colleges 
for Women," there are 17 ** colleges " for women and 
59 co-educational *' colleges" among secondary schools 
in the Southern States, and a great many other insti- 
tutions called seminaries, institutes, &c. Much of the 
sort of work done in most of these institutions is done 
by public high schools at the North. In all New Eng- 
land there are only four colleges for women, including 
RadcliflFe at Harvard ; in Virginia I can count more than 
ten ** colleges for young ladies," and such " colleges " 
abound in almost every one of the Southern States. 
Until recently none of the colleges and seminaries for 
women in Virginia and comparatively few in the South 
conferred degrees, because the standard for graduation 
did not justify it. But now, along with the cheering 
fact that the Sophie Newcomb Memorial College of Tu- 
lane University and the Randolph-Macon College for 
Women in Lynchburg, are setting a respectable colle- 
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giate standard for women, and that other schools are 
making a near approach to such a standard, we have to 
express our regret that institutions that are not of colle- 
giate grade are not only conferring the degree of A. B., 
but also A. M., on students who certainly could not en- 
ter the Sophomore class in Wellesley, Smith, or Vassar. 
There is a college in Kentucky which does not conde- 
scend to confer A. B., but gives A. M. only ! Any one 
who examines the catalogues of many of these " col- 
leges " and seminaries in the South will be convinced of 
the showy and superficial character of these schools. 
From some of these catalogues — so elegantly printed, so 
profusely illustrated, and some so daintily bound to- 
gether with silk cord or ribbon, it would be entertain- 
ing and even amusing, if not instructive, to make ex- 
tracts ; but I forbear, lest this paper be carried beyond 
a proper length. For one, I am gratified by the interest 
taken in the education of young women in the South, 
and I rejoice that there are a good many institutions that 
do thorough work, and that there are some, like Hol- 
lins Institute, in Virginia, that set a high standard, as 
things go in the South, and yet do not assume the name 
of college. There are many thoughtful people in the 
South, as there are some in all parts of the country, who 
doubt the wisdom of setting the same high collegiate 
standard for women and men alike, and who believe 
that there should be an almost radical difference in the 
training of young men and women. It is not within the 
province of this paper, however, to discuss that question. 
What I am condemning is not the one or the other kind 
of training for women ; but the low ideal of collegiate 
education encouraged by so many of these seminaries and 
so-called colleges, and the fact that so many people seem 
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to know no better than to believe that their daughters 
are really getting collegiate training.* Well does 
Professor Rowland, of Johns Hopkins University, say : 
*' I do not object to the education But I do ob- 
ject to lowering the ideals of the youth of our country. 
Let them know that they are attending a school and not 
a university ; and let them know that above them comes 

the college, and above that the university In 

other words, let them be taught the truth." 

I know personally a good many of those who are en- 
gaged in the work of educating young women in the 
South, and who regret the prevailing conditions and 
abuses, but who feel powerless to institute reforms to 
any appreciable extent. What is first needed is that ed- 
ucators and editors should endeavor to awaken and in- 
form public sentiment on this subject, and I am now 
making my little contribution to this end at the risk of 



*With reference to this discouraging feature, I have permission 
to quote from a letter written by Mrs. Henry C. Rice after she had 
read a copy of this paper,' before it was revised for publication : 
'* To the great majority of girls, and, alas, to their parents, a di- 
ploma is a diploma, whether it comes from Radcliffe or from * 

College.' Why work honestly and seriously for years, to obtain 
what can be achieved by a year or two of short swallow flights into 
a great variety of subjects? It sounds much grander to take a 
year of French, one of German, one of Latin, than to study any 
one of these for three years — and how are we to open the blind 
eyes ? Does not the pretty girl of the swallow flights often marry 
better than the serious student? There's the real reason why our 
girls, and girls everywhere, find it hard to be true to the higher 
vision. Until a woman learns that, married or unmarried, it is 
her duty and her privilege to develop herself to the utmost, there 
is little hope of her seeking an honest, true, thorough education. 
. . , . My own Southern ' Female College,' excellent and thor- 
ough in its work, nevertheless did no more than prepare me for 
the Junior class of the Packer Institute, which, I believe, claims 
now, with a standard higher than in my day, to prepare for the 
Junior class in any college !" 
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wounding the feelings of some of my professional breth- 
ren and of being considered a depreciator of the South 
by others. But I have been studying the situation for 
years, and I believe that I am discharging a public duty 
by pointing out the weaknesses and defects of our insti- 
tutions for young ladies. I believe that when people are 
informed on the subject, we shall have a reform, and that 
real college training will be provided for the increasing 
number of superior young women of the South, who, as 
Dr. A. D. Mayo so forcibly says, ** are not going to be sat- 
isfied with the regulation fashionable boarding school, 
the superficial imitation of foreign training in the con- 
vent, or the pretentious instruction of sectarian ' female 
colleges ' for infants in short clothes." During his long 
and useful '* ministry of education " in the South, Dr. 
Mayo must have found **the infants in short clothes'' 
in the primary and kindergarten departments of some 
of these *' colleges." Certainly no object is more worthy 
of the attention of wealthy philanthropists than the 
planting of a Southern Wellesley in some central point 
in this great territory, and any educator might gladly 
give many years of his life to aid in founding such an 
institution as an example of what a college for the 
higher education of women should be. When it is 
founded, it ought to have so large an endowment that 
its superior advantages might be enjoyed for two hun- 
dred dollars a year and so many scholarships that no 
worthy girl would be shut out because of her poverty. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The interest in schools of all grades in the South, 
from the common school to the university, is steadily 
increasing. The increase in the enrollment of eager pu- 
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pils in public schools is a proof of that active interest. 
An additional proof is found in the fact that colleges 
and seminaries are attended by an increasing number of 
young men and women who practice self-denial or profit 
by the sacrifices of anxious parents, in order that these 
higher educational advantages may be enjoyed. Even 
the tendency to multiply institutions of higher educa- 
tion, of which I have complained in this paper, is still 
further evidence of this general interest. A Southern 
man by birth and education, I rejoice in all the evi- 
dences of educational life in the South. If in this paper 
I have spoken plainly of serious defects, it is because I 
believe people must recognize evils before they will en- 
deavor to remedy them. I know there are many who 
believe that they prove their loyalty to a section, party, 
or cause, by indiscriminate praise of everything connec- 
ted with it ; but that is not the spirit of true progress. 
If I am not mistaken, the highest type of loyalty de- 
mands that we frankly recognize faults and evils and 
try to correct and remove them. Harvard and Yale, 
Columbia and Princeton, are what they are to-day be- 
cause men were not content to believe years ago that 
these institutions were *' the best in the world." Public 
discussion and criticism in the leading papers of the 
great Northern cities have been of incalculable benefit 
to these colleges and universities, as well as to all classes 
of schools at the North. If such discussions were com- 
mon in the South, many of our people would not have 
such a confused idea of what a university is, what a 
college ought to be, and what a fitting school should un- 
dertake to do. As long as we praise all our institutions 
indiscriminately, and as long as people believe that our 
system of education in the South is nearly perfect, just 
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